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A MARCH THAT TELLS WHO 
IS MARCHING 


Music: Festival March from Tanhauser, Wagner. 
Record: Victor, number 7386. 


“Music is magic,” Uncle Ned told 
Jean. ‘When we really listen, music 
can work strange charms and weave 
rare spells.” 

“Oh yes, Uncle Ned,’ Jean an- 
swered, “I know the story of how 
Pan with his pipes charmed all the 
wild things of the woods.” 

“Not only wild things of the wood 
are drawn by the charm of music,” 
Uncle Ned said, “but it can weave 


a spell for any who will listen. The 
magic of music can carry us into 
strange and far away lands. It can 
set. us living in long ago days 
among people we have never even 
seen.” 

Jean looked puzzled, but Uncle 
Ned smiled and turned to the music 
box. 

“Here,” he said, “is music that 
weaves a wonderful spell. It shows 
a company of people who lived long 
ago. Can you find out from tHe 
music whether they are children or 
are grown up people? Are they 
happy or are they sad?” 

Uncle Ned started the record 
playing. ; 

Jean noticed that he set the 
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needle well into the middle of the 
record-disk. The music came with 
a great burst of tone. 

Jean stepped back from the music 
box. 

Uncle Ned stepped back, also. 

PYes,’ he said, “the magic of 
the music works better from here.” 

Then they listened. 

“That music is much too big for 
children,’ Jean said to herself, but 
she did not speak aloud until it 
ended. Then she was ready with 
her answer. 

“They are grown up people,’ she 
said, “and there are lots of them.” 

Uncle Ned nodded again. “Is it 
a lot of jolly workmen, or are 
these very grand people?” 
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“The music sounds as’ though 
they are very grand, like kings or 
knights,” Jean told him. 

Uncle Ned smiled. “Good! but 
what were these grand _ people 
doing?” 

Jean thought about it. Uncle 
Ned helped her. 

“Were they sitting quietly in a 
church, or rushing to catch a train, 
or were they marching?” 

“Let me listen again,’ Jean said. 

Again Uncle Ned set the needle 
well into the middle of the record- 
disk. Almost as soon as the music 
began Jean knew that the people 
were marching. 

She marched with the music. 

Uncle Ned joined her. He lifted 
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her hand and led her in a very 
grand manner, her finger tips just 
touching his raised hand. At the 
close he led her to a_highbacked 
chair and seated her with a grand 
bow. 

“You are a knight,” Jean cried, 
“T know you are a knight and I 
am a lady.” 

“The music sounds that way, 
doesn’t it?” Uncle Ned said. 

Then Jean remembered that Un- 
cle Ned had started the needle in 
the middle of the record-disk. 

“Why didn’t we start at the be- 
ginning?” she asked. 

“Because the beginning makes a 
music-picture ‘and I thought you 
would see it better if you knew 
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who was marching,’ Uncle Ned 
explained. 

“A picture of knights and ladies 
in a procession?” Jean wanted to 
know. 

“Of knights and ladies at a very 
grand and happy party,” Uncle 
Ned answered smiling. “You see, 
you really listened very well.” 

“Oh, please tell about it.” Jean 
knew there must be a story. 

“This music is called the Festival 
March. It is only one part of an old 
story about the Knight Tanhauser 
(Tahn-hoy-zer) which the great Ger- 
man musician, Wagner (Vahg-ner) 
set to music. I will tell you this part 
of the old story,’ Uncle Ned said. 

Jean settled down on the arm of 
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Uncle Ned’s chair. “All ready!” 
She said. 

“It was in Germany, long ago 
When the very bravest men were 
proud to be known as makers of 
songs. A grand prince, Hermann, 
invited the knights, who were called 
Master Singers, to come to his castle 
for a song-party. Each knight was 
to sing a song which he himself 
had made, and the one whose song 
was best was to have great honor. 
On the day of the contest Prince 
Hermann and his beautiful daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, stood upon a raised 
platform to receive the guests. This 
music is the march that was played 
as the knights. and their ladies en- 
tered.” 


“hates (why wite ismesomee camuns 
Jean exclaimed. 

“Yes,” Uncle Ned said, “and the 
music really makes a_ wonderful 
picture of the scene. Does the mu- 
sic show you a crowded, dingy little 
room?” | 

“Oh, no, it was very large and 
beautiful,’ Jean replied. 

“You are right,’ Uncle Ned told 
her, “the room was quite as grand 
as the music. It was the Hall of 
Song. At one end was the raised 
platform, before it were seats for 
the song makers, and at the sides 
seats for the guests. Uncle Ned 
turned to the magic box. 

“How do you suppose Prince 
Hermann and Elizabeth would know 
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when the knights and ladies ar- 
rived?” 

He set the music playing again. 
This time he put the needle down 
at the beginning. 

“Horns!” Jean cried, “horns to 
tell that they are coming!” 

When the horns gave way to 
the music of the march, Uncle Ned 
lifted the needle. 

“Who would be _ playing the 
horns?” he asked. “Do you think 
it was the Court Clown?” 

“Oh, no,” Jean cried, “it was the 
heralds. I remember the picture of 
the herald in King Arthur’s Story 
Book. The herald holds his long 
horn very straight and the banner 
hangs from it. There were lots of 
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heralds playing this time, I know.” 

“Four on each side of the door- 
way. I guess you see the picture all 
right,” said Uncle Ned. 

‘Tet’s play it all over again and 
watch them all come in,” Jean cried 
clapping her hands. 

“You be Elizabeth and I will be 
Prince Hermann,” Uncle Ned sug- 
gested. “Where shall we stand?” 

“Here on the stairway, up two 
steps, so we can see all of the 
heralds,’ Jean said. 

“Good! You get ready to be 
Elizabeth and I’ll come as soon as 
I set the trumpets’ soins.” Uncle 
Ned started the music playing and 
came to stand beside Jean. Then 
the heralds brought the knights 
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and the ladies in a grand march. 

“When it was over Jean drew a 
long breath. 

“T could see that the knights had 
plumes on their heads,” she said. 
“How beautiful the ladies were,” 
Uncle Ned answered. 

“And the heralds stood so proud 
and straight,’ Jean told him. 

“So did Elizabeth,’ Uncle Ned 
smiled down at Jean, “I could al- 
most see the crown upon her head.” 

Jean put up her hand to feel her 
bobbed hair. “It isn’t there now,” 
she said, “but I almost believe it 
was there while the music played.” 

“A magic crown, maybe?” Uncle 
Ned asked. 

“A crown made by music!” Jean 
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eried. Then she nodded thought- 
fully, “Music is magic when we 
know about it—it really is magic!” 
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WHAT THE PICTURE TELLS WHILE 
THE Music IS BEING PLAYED 


The first clear notes of the music 
come from the trumpets. 

How proudly the pages hold the 
horns! 

Their faces are lifted as they look 
toward the prince and his daughter. 

Their purple robes show that they 
belong to the royal court. 

Three times the trumpet call is 
heard. 

The doors of the “Hall of Song” 
swing’ open. 
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The knights and ladies enter to 
stately music. 

It is a very grand march. 

How straight the boys stand as 
the royal guests pass! 


II 
MUSIC THAT NAMED ITSELF 


Music: Spring Song, Mendelssohn. 
Record: Victor, number 21449. 


“To-day we are going to have 
a lesson about spring,” Miss Carol 
said as she wrote the title, SPRING 
SONG, on the blackboard. 

“Shall I copy the words?” Billy 
Bates asked. 

“Tt. ist a. song “without. wonas 
Billy,’ Miss Carol said. 

“Then how do we know it is 
about spring?” Shorty Smith asked. 

Miss Carol smiled. “That is the 
joke about this music.” She wrote 
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MENDELSSOHN (men’d’l-sohn) un- 
der the title. “This composer, 
Mendelssohn, wrote a whole set of 
short pieces and called them songs 
without words. This one we are 
to hear today was just known as 
number thirty until somebody who 
listened well, said, ‘That music is 
just like a spring day,’ and called 
it ‘Mendelssohn’s Spring Song.’ 
Now it always goes by that name.” 

“What kind of a spring day?” 
Mary Kelly asked. 

“True enough, Mary,” Miss Carol 
replied, “there are different kinds 
of spring days.” 

Billy Bates turned his coat collar 
up around his ears. ‘March, when 
the wind blows,” he said. 
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Miss Carol nodded. ‘And _ the 
trees are all bare.” 

“Or it might be a rainy April 
day, when everybody has to wear 
rubbers,” Jean suggested. 

“And carry umbrellas,’ Anne 
Hall added, “but I like a May day 
better !’’ 

“Why, Anne?” Miss Carol asked. 

“Because then the grass is green 
and the apple blossoms are out,” 
Anne answered. 

“And the sun is warm,” Billy 
spoke up. 

“And the birds make nests,” 
Shorty said. 

Miss Carol opened the magic 
box. “As you listen,” she _ said, 
‘will you each decide which kind 
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of a day you think the music is like? 
Suppose you each close your eyes, 
so you will be thinking about what 
you are hearing.” 

That was a good suggestion, for 
the minute the music began, Billy 
Bates turned his collar down and 
opened his coat as if it were an 
August afternoon. But even Miss 
Carol did not notice him, for she, 
too, was listening with closed eyes. 

When the music finished, every 
one in the class smiled. 

Miss Carol looked around at the 
twenty smiling faces. “I do not 
see any umbrellas,’ she remarked. 

“Nor any rubbers,’ Anne said. 

“Oh, the -music put Cinderella- 
slippers on all of us,” Jean cried. 
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“Not. on-» me! I was bare- 
footed!”’ Shorty exclaimed. 

“There were apple _ blossoms,” 
Mary Kelly said. 

Miss Carol looked over to quiet 
Jimmy Jones. “What did the music 
bring to you, Jimmy?” she asked. 

“Bees,” said Jimmy. 

“Bees?” replied Miss Carol. 

Jimmy nodded. “Out Fates 
uncle’s, once, I lay in the grass 
under an apple tree and _ they 
hummed.” 

Miss Carol smiled as _ she _ said, 
“IT know just how it was, Jimmy. 
The blossoms were all pink and 
white, the air was so quiet, just 
the bees humming among the 
leaves “4 
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Jimmy nodded again. “And a 
robin,’ he said. 

Piesn- a.-)robin,” “Miss - Carol 
agreed. 

“Mine was an _ oriole,’ Shorty 
said, “I lay under a tree, too, and 
out-on “the tip of a branch was 
his hammock-nest. I could see it 
swinging and swinging in_ the 
music.” 

Nelly raised her hand. 

“What did you hear, Nelly?” 
Miss Carol asked. | 

“At the last, the breeze came 
and showered petals all over the 
music,” answered Nelly. 

“You mean all over the or- 
chard,” Billy. corrected. 

“What a beautiful thought, 
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Nelly,” Miss Carol answered as 
she looked about the class. “I 
believe we all agree that this 
song without words found the 
right name for itself. How many 
are ready to hear it again?” 

Even quiet Jimmy Jones joined 
in the “Yes, yes!” 

“When it is finished,’ Miss 
Carol said, ‘will all who like this 
title go quietly to the nearest 
blackboard and write the name 
and the composer?” 

When the music ended, every 
seat was empty, while twenty 
erayons wrote, “MENDELSSOHN’S 
SPRING SONG.” 
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WHAT THE PICTURE TELLS WHILE 
THE Music IS BEING PLAYED 


The upward curve of the cloud 
shows the beginning of the music. 

A breeze lifts the branches of the 
trees. 

The cloud shadows move across 
the hills. 

Somewhere a bird sings. 

All this, too, is in the music. 

Perhaps a shower made the tree 
trunk dark and the grass fresh and 
green. 

Now the sun is shining. 

The air is as clear and bright as 
this springtime music. 
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III 


SWAN MUSIC AND BUTTERFLY 
WINGS 


Music: The Swan, Saint-Saéns; Butterfly, Grieg. 
Record: Victor, number 1143 


Victor, number 21012. 


“What is the difference between 
a swan and a butterfly?” said Uncle 
Ned to Jean, who stood by his 
chair. “Is it a riddle?” she asked. 

“Not a riddle,’ he answered, 
“but tell me, what could you say 
about the one that you could not 
say about the other?” 

“The swan swims, and the but- 
terfly flies,’ Jean knew at once. 
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“Does the swan swim with the 
same kind of a motion the but- 
terfly uses?” asked Uncle Ned. 

Jean knew that Uncle Ned had 
some reason for asking, so she 
thought about the question. 

“The swan goes smoothly, like 
a quiet little sailboat, and the but- 
terfly flutters and flits. It moves 
so quickly I lose it if I look away.” 

Uncle Ned nodded. ‘That is a 
good difference, but both are very 
graceful.” 

“Yes,” Jean agreed, “the swan 
is a slow graceful, and the but- 
terfly is a quick graceful. They 
are both beautiful, but not in the 
same way.” 

“And both are gentle, but not 
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in the same way.” Uncle Ned 
opened the magic box. “Let us 
see if music can show us these 
differences.” 

“Ig this a swan, or a_ butter- 
fly?” he asked. 

Jean closed her eyes so that she 
might listen better. She heard a 
soft rippling, and then, in a min- 
ute, came a slow graceful melody. 
It floated out over the _ ripples, 
never hiding them, but just like 
a parte Olsathent 

Jean hardly breathed. It was the 
swan. How quietly he came, never 
hurrying. How proudly he lifted his 
head and looked all about him, then 
folded back his long, graceful neck 
and sailed on! He came quite near, 
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waited to be admired, then turned, 
and sailed slowly out of sight. The 
water rippled softly, then all was 
still. 

Jean opened her eyes. “I almost 
touched him,” she told Uncle Ned. 

“What kind of water was he on?” 
asked Uncle Ned. 

“It was very clear,” Jean said, 
“for I saw his shadow when he 
passed me. I think it was in a 
ark.’ 

“Was the day gray and stormy?” 

“Oh, no, sunshiny. I could tell from 
the music when the swan passed 
through the shadows of the trees 
along the banks.” 

Uncle Ned patted Jean’s head, ‘‘You 
are getting to be a real listener,” he 
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told her. “Come, see if you can 
hear as much in this _ butterfly 
music.” 

Jean laid her head upon the arm 
of the chair and covered her eyes. 
“‘T hope that it will have golden 
wings,” she said. 

Then the butterfly came out of the 
phonograph. When it had gone again 
Jean raised her head. “It did,’ she 
said, “It had golden wings with such 
lovely spots!” 

‘Did it come into the room with 
you?” asked Uncle Ned. 

“No, I went out into the field 
with it,’ Jean answered. 

‘Did you go down into a shady 
grove?” 

“No, up on a sunny hilltop! There 
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was just a little bit of a breeze,” 
Jean went on, “and sometimes it 
earried the butterfly whirling up 
and. up. The other butterflies 
whirled with my yellow one.” 

“Was your yellow one working 
like a bee?” asked Uncle Ned. 

Jean laughed, “No, it was just 
playing tag with the flowers, touch- 
ing them but never stopping!” 

“Did it come near you, like the 
swan?” 

“Oh, no, it just played around 
with the others. It didn’t even 
know I was there.” 

“Then you like the swan better— 
it came closer to you?” asked Uncle 
Ned. 

“T like them both,” Jean said, “only 
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they are different. The swan will 
always come close, and raise his 
head for me, but the butterfly will 
never know that I am near, unless 
I turn 4intowa “lower. 

Jean sat upon the arm of Uncle 
Ned’s chair. “Who put the swan and 
the butterfly into the music?” she 
asked him. | 

“Your butterfly came from the 
upland meadows of the Northlands,” 
Uncle Ned answered. “The Norwegian 
composer, Grieg, (Greeg) found it 
there and put it into music for every- 
one to know. The swan belongs in a 
park in Paris. The Frenchman Saint- 
Saens (Sahn-Sohns) made a music 
picture of him.” 

“It is a moving picture,” Jean said. 
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“Yes,” Uncle Ned agreed, “a 
moving picture that you can see 
and hear if you listen and think.” 

RUE 
WHAT THE PICTURE TELLS WHILE 
THE Music IS BEING PLAYED 


Everything in the picture is quiet, 
like the swan music. 

The straight-hanging vines help to 
show the quiet music. 

The long flat curves of the water, 
tell of the rise and fall of the music. 
- The graceful curves of the swan 
are like the slow, graceful music. 

The colors are quiet, too. 

The touch of bright green is the 
sunshine. | 

All that is seen in the picture, all 
that is heard in the music, is restful. 
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IV 
FLAG-DAY MUSIC 


Music: Stars and Stripes Forever, Sousa 
Record: Victor, number 201382. 


It was Flag Day. The exercises 
were over, the new flag had been 
raised, and the children had marched 
back into their rooms. Then Billy 
Bates made a discovery. Through 
the window he could see the new 
flag, high among the green trees. 
“Look! Look, everybody!” he cried. 

Then, “Oh!” Nelly said, and “Oh!” 
the rest echoed, and Miss Carol 
added, “Splendid!” 

“It’s like a picture. See, the 
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window makes a frame,’ Mary 
Kelly told them. 

“Tt?s about the best picture there 
could be,” Jerry added. 

“Tt’s the very best, of course, be- 
cause it’s the very best flag,’ Shorty 
declared. 

For a minute they all sat quietly 
looking at the bright bunting float- 
ing out against the white clouds. 
Then Miss Carol asked, “Who can 
tell us the name of the music that 
was played as we marched in from 
the flag exercises this morning?” 

Billy began to whistle the tune, 
but nobody could name it. Jean 
said it was a march. 

“Yes, Jean, but there are many 
marches and there was a special 
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reason why this particular march 
was played this morning.” Then 
Miss Carol turned to the _ black- 
board and wrote: The Stars and 
Stripes Forever. 

“A“march about our flags,” Jean 
said. 

“Yes, our flag, and what else? For 
What does the flag stand?” 

“Our country!” the whole class 
answered. 

Miss Carol turned to the window. 
“This beautiful flag-picture makes 
me want you to hear again the 
march of “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever.” Then she wrote on the 
blackboard, the name: John Philip 
Sousa. 

“Sousa is a band leader who is 
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known everywhere. Many people 
call him the greatest band leader 
in the world. He is called the 
March King )because he has writ- 
ten more fine, stirring marches 
than any other musician. But best 
of all he likes to be called, as he 
often is, a real American. He says 
that he was born under the 
shadow ofthe capitol at Washing- 
ton, and he has been an Ameri- 
can ever since, and always will be. 

‘During the World War, Sousa 
left his own splendid band and 
gave all of his time to the training 
of bands of Army and Navy boys. 
In those bad years many a dark 
day was brightened by Sousa’s 
music. 
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“Of all his marches, The Stars and 
Stripes Forever is Sousa’s favorite. 
His band men always stand when 
they play it. 

“There are four different themes in 
the music and when you listen to 
them thoughtfully each one brings 
a new idea. As you hear the first 
one, I wonder if it will make you 
feel as it always does me?” 

Miss Carol set the phonograph play- 
ing. 

At the first chords every one of the 
class sat straight up. In another 
moment Billy Bates rose, faced the 
flag and stood at attention. Miss 
Carol smiled and did the same, and 
by the time the first theme ended, 
all the children were standing at 
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attention, their faces to the window, 
their eyes on the flag. 

Miss Carol lifted the needle. “I 
am glad it makes you feel that 
way,’ she said. “I am sure Sousa 
intended that tune to say, ‘The flag 
goes by.’ Now be seated again and 
be ready for the next theme.” 

The children listened as the first 
tune was played again and then every 
one caught the beginning of the 
second theme. It was a proud tune 
and no one moved until the needle 
was lifted at its close. PG EGh 

Then Bob raised his hand. “I be- 
lieve, in that part, Mr. Sousa was 
thinking about our country,” he said. 

“About how grand it is,’ Mary 
Kelly added. 
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“About how big it is,” Shorty said. 

Miss Carol nodded. “As though he 
stood on some high tower and looked 
over the lakes and rivers, fields and 
mountains, cities and roadways, homes 
and factories of our country.” 

“Like a big movie,” Nelly suggested. 
“Yes the music was like that.” 

Miss Carol turned to the blackboard. 
Under the title of the march, she 
wrote, 

THEME 1: The Flag Goes By. 

THEME 2: Our Country. 

“The third theme,’ she explained, 
“is about the flag. As you listen I 
hope you will find that the music 
makes a good wish about The Stars 
and Stripes.” 

The children listened thoughtfully 
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while the first two themes were played 
again and then as the melody of 
a new tune rang out, Miss Carol 
turned and looked toward the win- 
dow. The eyes of the children 
followed hers. There like a living 
picture was the flag rippling gently 
in a little breeze that stirred its 
bright folds. Then almost as though 
the music did it, a strong wind 
lifted it straight out from the 
staff, with every bar and_ star 
gleaming in the sunlight. 

As the new tune closed, Miss Carol 
lifted the needle. No one spoke 
for quite. a minute. Then when 
she asked, “What was that theme 
saying about the Stars and Stripes?” 
It was quiet Jimmy who answered, 
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“T think that was where Mr. Sousa 
put the ‘Forever’ part in,” he said. 
“Just exactly!” Billy exclaimed. 
“Just. exactly! The music did say, 
‘The Stars and Stripes Forever’! 
The rest of the class nodded and 
Miss Carol wrote, Theme 3: Forever. 
Then she smiled and gave the class 
a hint for «the next part.) Ing ie 
fourth theme, I always’ think 
Sousa’s eyes twinkle,” she said. “He 
lets the trombones be so noisy, and 
the snare drums rattle so impor- 
tantly, and the cymbals crash as 
though they were playing at a foot- 
ball game.” 
She set the needle well into the disk 
and the new tune that blared out was 
not at all like the other themes. No- 
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body looked at the flag. The children 
were all watching Billy. He pretended 
to be playing a slide trombone and he 
puffed his cheeks out until they looked 
as though he might burst open with a 
bang. 

Then, all at once, the noisy music 
swung back into the Forever tune, this 
time with the piccolo singing it out 
clear and high above the softened 
tones of the other instruments. 

The children forgot Billy. Billy for- 
got his trombone. All eyes turned to 
the window where the flag floated out 
as clean and crisp as the tones of the 
singing piccolo. 

When the blaring tune came again, 
Miss Carol turned to the blackboard 
and wrote a question, “What is all 
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the noise about?” Then even Billy 
sat still and tried to find out. 
When the needle was lifted again, 
he stood in the aisle and pretended 
to be a cheer-leader. ‘Rah! Rah! 
Rah! he said in a loud whisper. 

Miss Carol laughed with the rest. 
“Did it sound that way to you?” she 
asked the class. | 

Mary Kelly answered for them all. 
“That just has to be the cheering 
tune!” she said. 

So Miss Carol wrote, 

THEME 4: Cheering. 

Then she added below, 

THEME 5: Grand Ending. 

“For this,’ she explained, ‘Sousa 
repeats the ‘Forever’ theme. But you 
will notice that this time there is some- 
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thing in the music that makes you all 
want to have a part in the grand 
ending. 

“Let us go over the themes and 
think what there is left for us to do.” 
Pointing to the words on the black- 
boards, she said, ‘““We stood at atten- 
tion while the flag went by; we have 
thought of the grandeur of the 
country for which it stands; we 
have hoped that the Stars and 
Stripes may float forever; we have 
cheered our flag and our country; 
but the grand ending of the music 
makes me want to do something 
more. Does it make you feel that 
way?” 

The Forever theme came ringing 
out in the music, but this time so 
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strong and compelling that almost at - 
the same instant the whole class rose 
and with glowing faces reached 
pledging hands to the flag. 

When the last tones died out, Miss 
Carol turned to them. “Shall we re- 
peat it together, meaning every word, 
as Sousa’s music does?”’ 

So, while the new flag rippled proud- 
ly, every voice repeated, “I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic 
for which it stands, one nation indivis- 
ible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
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WHAT THE PICTURE TELLS WHILE 
THE Music IS BEING PLAYED 


The flag is stirred by the breeze. 

The sun is shining on the cloud. 

The day is as clear and bright as 
the music. 

The boy’s eyes are lifted to the 
flag. 

He listens to the music. 

His up-turned face shows that he 
dreams of his glorious land. 

He has pledged his head, his hand, 
and his heart to God and his Country. 
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Vv 
A TUNE THAT WAS LOST AND 


FOUND 


Miss Carol had been to the city to 
hear Fritz Kreisler (Kvis-ler) play. 


Music: Rondino, Kreisler-Beethoven. 
Record: Victor, number 1386. 


Jean could hardly wait for music-lesson 
time. She was sure that Miss Carol 
would have something very nice for 
the class. 

Jean was right. 

“T brought back part of the con- 
cert to you,’ Miss Carol told the 
class. It is a bit of music made by 
two great musicians, Kreisler him- 
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self, and the great music-maker, 
Beethoven (Bay-tow-ven).” 

“But Beethoven lived a long time 
ago. How could Kreisler make 
music with him?” Shorty Smith 
asked. 

“That is part of the story,” Miss 
Carol answered. “One day Kreisler 
was looking through some old papers 
that had belonged to Beethoven. He 
found a little tune that Beethoven had 
written more than one hundred years 
ago. It was just a short tune like a 
little sentence. Kreisler played it on 
his violin. ‘I like that tune,’ he said 
to himself. ‘What a pity a tune like 
that should be lost all these years.’ 
This is the little tune. See if you 
like it.” 
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Miss Carol turned to the magic box 
and set the violin playing. Just a 
tiny tune. In half a minute she 
had lifted the needle. 

“How did it make you feel?” she 
asked. 

“Happy!”’ every one in the class 
answered. Billy Bates added, ‘But 
it’s too short! It needs some more 
MUSIC: DUtaWwibhe 1.4 

“Kreisler thought so too, Billy,” 
Miss Carol said, “so he played it 
over again, listening closely, and 
thinking about it just as I want 
VOU aLO™ COs 

The class listened while Kreisler 
played it once through and then 
again, as though he were thinking 
how he could make a whole piece 
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of Beethoven’s little lost music-sen- © 
tence. 

“Kreisler decided,’ Miss Carol told — 
them, as she lifted the needl “that 
the tune was too little to \ out. 
into the world by itself. He would | 
make some music to go along with: ! 
it. But he didn’t want + c a 
a note of the Beethoven tune. How 
should he do it? i 

“He remembered a certai 


Kelly asked. 
“T ysed to. wonder about that, 
too,” Miss Carol answered, “I 
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didn’t know that music went by 
patterns just as dresses do. But 
then, everything that is made is 
made by pattern. When a carpen- 
ter builds a house he uses a pat- 
tern, . but. he calls it a plan. — A 
cook calls the cake pattern a 
recipe. An automobile has a_pat- 
tern-model. A music-maker calls his 
pattern, his form.” 

“Now a music-maker has different 
forms, just as a cook has different 
recipes, and a dress-maker different 
patterns. The Rondo form was just 
what Kreisler wanted for this Beetho- 
ven tune. To make a rondo, there must 
be one certain tune which may be heard 
once or twice through. Then there 
must be another tune to match it. Then 
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the first little tune sings again, fol- 
lowed by athird tune. After each new 
tune the first tune must be heard and. 
the rondo must finish up with the little 
tune, just as it started. Rondo is the 
Latin word meaning round. So you 
see where this music pattern got its 
name.” 

“Kreisler will have to ‘go some’ to 
match that little tune,’ Shorty Smith 
remarked. He was thinking of 
what a great musician Beethoven 
had_ been. 

“Let us see how well he did suit his 
music to Beethoven. Count on your 
fingers every time you hear the Bee- 
thoven tune so that we will know how 
many times he uses it. Remember,” 
Miss Carol warned the class, “that it is 
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repeated at the very beginning so 
count two fingers there.” 

This time Miss Carol played the 
record through. Shorty Smith got 
excited when he had counted on five 
fingers. He was making signs to Billy 
Bates to begin on the other hand, when 
the music finished. 

“Five!” he called out. 

“Six!” all the rest said. 

Shorty looked surprised, “Why!” he 
said, “I counted every time.” 

“No, Shorty,” Jean cried) “Syou 
missed the last time. It repeated while 
you were making signs to Billy.” 

“T counted the repeat at the first,” 
Shorty argued, “I didn’t hear any re- 
peat at the last.” 

“Why do you suppose it did repeat 
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again at the last?” Miss Carol asked 
them. 

“IT suppose because the pattern—I 
mean the form—said to,” Mary Kelly 
answered. 

“Yes, Mary, and Kreisler followed 
his form just as your mother does her 
pattern when she makes a dress. It 
would have been just as great a mis- 
take for Kreisler to have repeated the 
Beethoven tune at the beginning, and 
then not repeat it at the close, as for 
your mother to make you a middy 
blouse and put in a long sleeve for one 
arm, and a short sleeve for the other 
arm.” | 

The class laughed. 

“Kreisler didn’t call this a Rondo, he 
named this a Rondino. Why do you 
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suppose he gave it that name?” Miss 
Carol asked. 

Nobody could tell. 

“T’ll give youa hint,” Miss Carol said. 
“Where did the word Rondo come 
from?” 

“Tt’s a Latin word meaning round,” 
Billy Bates remembered. 

“And when the Latins wanted to tell 
that a thing was small, they changed 
the last of the word and ended it with 
the letters no. Now, why did Kreisler 
call this a Rond-ino?2”’ 

“A little Rondo,” the class answered. 

Miss Carol wrote the word upon the 
blackboard. 

RONDINO—BEETHOVEN-KREIS- 
LER. | 

“Tomorrow, I shall ask you to hum 
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that Beethoven tune,” she said, as she 
smiled good-bye. 


RaLUYSE 


WHAT THE PICTURE TELLS WHILE 
THE Music IS BEING PLAYED 


Each child in the picture isa little 
tune. 

Two children exactly alike mean 
that the tune is played twice. 

The Beethoven tune, dressed in 
red, always dances in the same happy 
way. 

Each Kreisler tune, dressed in 
green dances a different way. 

The first Kreisler tune bows. 

The second Kreisler tune steps 
quietly. 
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The third Kreisler tune walks 
proudly. 

The fourth Kreisler tune wonders 
about many things. 

The last Kreisler tune waves a 
happy good-bye. 
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VI 
ANGEL MUSIC 


_|Music: Silent Night, Holy Night, Mohr-Gruber. 
Record: Victor, number 20298. 


“Which song that we sing did 
the angels give us?” Jean asked 
mother and _ father. She smiled 


across to Jamie who had been in- 


vited in for the evening. Jamie 
explained, ‘We had carols at school 
today.” 

“A Christmas song! “Then that 
makes it easy,’ mother said. “We 
sing the angel song every year, 
‘Peace on Earth.’ ”’ 

“Rut we don’t sing that to the 
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tune the angels sang,’ Jean ob- 
jected, “because nobody knows what 
he BIE” 

“Miss Carol told us,” Jamie ex- 
plained again, “that the music the 
angels sang has been lost, if it 
ever was written down.” 

“T guess .she is right,’ father 
said, “I don’t believe anyone ever 
did write down any angel music.” 

“Yes, someone did,’ Jean told her 
father. 

“It sounds like a good story, I 
think we should know about it,” 
mother said. 

“Let’s make them guess’. which 
carol it is when they hear the 
story!” 

Jamie loved a game. “It’s one 
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you know very well. It’s in every 
hymn book.” 

“A Christmas song, and familiar 
favorite. Those are two points.” 
Father was thinking what song it 
might be. 

“No more guessing until we hear 
the story,’? mother announced. 

Jean began, “Once a long time 
ago " 


“More than one hundred years,” 
Jamie put in. 

“Yes, more than a hundred years 
ago in a little town in Austria, the 
parish priest brought a Christmas 
poem to the church organist and 
asked him to set it to music. The 
organist was very poor and over- 
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worked 
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“You see he was the | parish 
school teacher, too,” Jamie helped 
fosrexplainw Bute ibs ews sucimee 
poor little town that he didn’t get 
enough even teaching the _ school 
and playing the organ to keep his 
family and buy warm clothes for 
himself.” 

Jean took up the story again. 
“But for all he was so poor, he 
was always helping people. He felt 
it was a great honor when Father 
Mohr asked him to set his beau- 
tiful poem to music. All that day, 
between classes he thought of the 
poem until he knew the lines by 
heart. Then as he walked along 
the street he tried to think. of 
Some music that would match the 
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words. But he could not find any 
tune that he thought was fine 
enough. Day after day he kept 
trying. Whenever he played the 
organ he hoped he would succeed, 
but the right tune never came to 
him.” 

“Then at last, one time after he 
finished playing for mass, he sat at 
the organ still thinking about the 
song he was to make. As he sat 
there suddenly he heard music a 
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‘Remember,’ Jamie broke in, “re- 
member he was all alone and the 
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church was very still 


“Oh, yes,” Jean went back to 
repeat, “the church was all quiet 
and he sat there alone with his 
head bowed over his keys when all 
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at once he heard music. It sounded 
like voices singing, but he could not 
catch any words. Then the church 
seemed filled with a strange soft 
light. The music seemed to come 
from the light. 

“He didn’t know how long the 
music lasted, but when it died 
away he found that he was no 
longer tired or cold——” 

“And he was no longer hungry,” 
Jamie added, “and when he went 
out into the street he did not feel 
the cold.” 

“You see,” Jean went on, “he was 
still thinking about the music and 
feeling the soft warm light. The 
music went on singing through. his 
mind. All at once he found that 
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he was fitting the words of Father 
Mohr’s poem to the music.” 

“Tt just suited them!” Jamie 
exclaimed. 

“Just exactly,” Jean said, “and 
he went home and wrote it down, 
the tune and the words~ together, 
you know. And it made a song. 
When he took the song to the priest 
he said, ‘It is@ not mine, it was 
given to me by the angels.’ Just 
imagine how proud and happy he 
would feel!” Jean beamed on her 
father and mother. 

“What a beautiful Christmas 
gift!’ mother beamed, too. 

Father nodded. “Surely, this is 
one song we should sing well. Now 
tell us which one it is.” 
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“We will sing it,” Jean smiled 
~ across to Jamie. 

“Do we know it well enough to 
sing it with you?” asked father. 

“Of course!” Jamie nodded back 
to Jean. 

As the children sang the first 
words together, mother smiled across 
at father. “Of course!” she said. 
Then she and father joined in at 
the second line. 

All is calm, all is bright, 
Round the sleeping mother and 
child, 
Holy infant so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace, 
Sleep in heavenly peace.” 
“Does the story tell the name of 
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the poor school teacher?” father 
asked. | 

“Tt is Franz Gruber,’ Jamie an- 
swered, “but some way, when you 
sing the song, you forget that he 
was poor.” 

“You are right,” father answered, 
“he was a rich man if he could 
write “Silent Night, Holy Night.” 

Mother rose from the table. “I 
feel as though I had had a real 
Christmas gift,’ she said. 

Jean laughed happily. “A Christ- 
mas gift you can give to some- 
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body and keep for yourself, too 
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WHAT THE PICTURE TELLS WHILE 
THE Music IS BEING PLAYED 


The circle around the head of the 
sleeping baby and the bright stars 
above, tell that it is the Christ Child. 

There is a cirele of light around 
the head of Mary, the Mother, too. 

The rounded top of the picture 
helps to show that it is a church 
window. 

The silent night is shown by the 
deep blue of the sky. 

The Christ Child is the most 
important part of the picture because 
the music tells about Him. 

This is why the window circles 
above the baby. 

This is why the mother bends over 
the baby. 
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This is why even the folds in her 
robe curve around the = sleeping 
infant. 

The picture, the poem, and the 
music tell the beautiful Christmas 
story. 
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Vil 
MUSIC AS YOU LIKE IT 


Music: Humoresque, Dvorak. 
Record: Victor, number 20130. 


When the class came in from re- 


cess, there was a slip of blank 
paper on every desk. Miss Carol 
said, “This afternoon I want you 
to have some music that each one 
of you will like. Will you write on 
these slips of paper a word which 
describes the kind of music that 
you would like to hear today?” 
Anne and Billy collected the slips, 
and as they read them Miss Carol 
wrote the different words on the 
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blackboard. There was quite a list: 
funny, fast, happy, quiet, gay, 
merry, dancing, jolly, sweet, march- 
ing, dainty. Miss Carol read the 
words over. 

“I believe I have a bit of music 
that will fill all of these orders,” 
she said, putting a record into 
place. 

Almost as soon as the music be- 
gan, the girls and boys smiled. 
Miss Carol lifted the needle. “How 
many have heard this tune be- 
fore?” she asked. 

Most of the class had. “It is 
‘Humoresque,’”’ said Richard. 

Miss Carol wrote the name on 
the blackboard. “What does the 
name mean, Richard?” she asked. 
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Richard did not know, and _ no- 
body else in the class could help 
him out. Miss Carol erased the 
last five letters of the word, leav- 
ing only HUMOR. 

“What does this mean?” 

“Oh, I know that word,” Rich- 
ard answered. “My mother says 
that we shall spoil our baby if 
we humor her in everything she 
wants.” 

“What do you do when you hu- 
mor your baby?” Miss Carol asked. 

Richard knew very well. eet 
means that we do anything she 
wants us to.” 

Miss Carol wrote the word 1C- 
ture on the blackboard. “You know 
what this word means,” she said, 
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“Now when I add esque, what does 
it mean?” 

Richard looked at the word pic- 
turesque. “It means ‘like a pic- 
ture,”’ he answered. 

Miss Carol nodded. Then she 
added esque to the word Humor. 
“What would you say this means?” 

“Tt must mean ‘like anything you 
want it to,’” Richard ventured. 

“That is rather a good defini- 
tion,’ Miss Carol said. “Let us see 
whether this music really is like 
anything we want it to be,” she 
continued. “I will experiment first 
and find out whether it suits my 
word.” 

“What is your word?” asked 
Jean. “You did not write one.” 
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, Lourare. right. “Lf didenot write 
it down, but this afternoon I should 
like to hear some music that is 
friendly.” She turned and added 
her word to the list. 

Miss Carol set the record playing 
and stood, listening. Then with a 
smile, and just in time with the 
music, she turned from side to 
side, nodding to first one and then © 
another of the children. After a 
moment, when she lifted the needle, 
everyone laughed, for, quite uncon- 
consciously, the girls and boys had 
all been smiling and nodding back 
to her. 

“It surely is friendly music,” 
Jean said. | 

“I guess that you knew just the 
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right word to choose,” Shorty de- 
clared. 

“Check some of the other words 
that suit the music, Paul,” Miss 
Carol suggested. 

Paul made a big check before 
the word friendly. “That will be 
the best one,’ he announced. 

“How about happy?” Miss Carol 
asked. 

“Yes,” Paul agreed, “and it was 
merry, too.” 

“T think that it was jolly,’ Mary 
Kelly remarked. 

‘Tt made us all laugh,’ Shorty 
reminded them, “so it was funny.” 

Jean counted the checks. “That 
makes five already.” 

“We heard only a part of the 
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music. Perhaps the rest of ‘Hu- 
moresque’ will fit the other words,” 
said Miss Carol, turning to the 
phonograph. 

“I am afraid that it can’t be a 
dancing tune,’ Jean sighed regret- 
fully. 

“Before you give up with such 
a sigh, Jean, you might listen with 
some sort of dainty dance in your 
mind,” Miss Carol hinted. 

Jean slid forward in her seat. 
“Would it be toe dancing, with lit- 
tle turns and whirls?” she asked 
eagerly. But the music had begun 
again. Jean let her finger tips 
dance upon her desk. Pay] watched 
her for a moment. Then he made a 
check in front of the word dancing. 
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Soon there came a new tune. 
Jean’s hands stopped dancing and 
dropped into her lap. Paul looked 
down the list of words and checked 
the word sweet. 

Everybody was listening thought- 
fully. © When another new tune 
came, Miss Carol added the word 
wistful to the list,- and the girls 
and boys were glad that Paul 
had checked it. 

At the close of the music David 
announced, “I know another word. 
One of those tunes was lonesome.” 

“You should check quiet,’ Billy 
reminded Paul. 

“And dainty,” said Jean smiling 
at Miss Carol, “because a _ tiny 
fairy could dance to it.” 
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“Then check marching, too, 
David cried, “because a brownie 
could march to it.” 

“Why, it has been’ everything 
but fast and gay,” Edith cried. 

“My brownies were gay when 
they marched to it,’ David said. 

Paul checked all the words, even 
fast. “Because,” he explained, 
“there are some little places where 
the tune slips along quite fast.” 

“I never knew that one little bit 
of music could sound so many 
ways,” Mary Kelly remarked. 

“It gave us all just what we 
wanted,” Richard said, “so I guess 
Humoresque is exactly the right 
name for it.” 

Under the title Miss Carol wrote 
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Dvorak (tvor-shak ) and _—spro- 
nounced both words slowly. 
Shorty repeated it after her, 
“Humoresque,’ he said, “the mu- 
sic that everybody likes; Dvorak, 
the man who knew how to make it.” 
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WHAT THE PICTURE TELLS WHILE 
THE Music IS BEING PLAYED 


All the elves are listening to the 
same music. 

It makes each one of them feel a 
different way. 

All are moving about except the 
little elf by the tree. 

He is thinking about the wistful 
little tune. 

The little fellow leaning on his 
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hands waits for the music to tell 
him what to do. 

A grassy mound, great trees, 
shadows on high hills, and a bright 
sky, belong to “Humoresque” music. 
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VII 
HALLOWEEN MUSIC 


Music: Witches Dance, MacDowell. 
Record: Victor, number 20396. 


While Jean was up at grand- 
father’s farm, she went to visit at 
Cousin David’s school. It was just 
before Halloween and the music 
lesson was about witch music. 

“Witches have. nothing to do with 
sunlight,” Miss Wilson, the teacher, 
told the children. She asked Ted 
and William to draw all the win- 
dow shades. 

“Ooh!” Ned said as he _ slipped 
down in his seat. 
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“Are you afraid in the dark?” 
Miss Wilson asked. 

“I do..not dike . witches;? Neca 
replied. 

“Neither do I,” said Kate with 
a shiver. “Witches have long sharp 
noses, and are all wrinkled and 
USIyea 

“And scary,” added Edith. 

Miss Wilson laughed. “Do not 
all decide against witches until you 
know these musical ones.” She 
opened the phonograph. 

“Musical witches! Do they ride 
broomsticks?” Norma asked. 

“See whether you can find out 
from the music,” Miss Wilson told 
sien} 
“Did they come from Salem?” 
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questioned David, who had_ been 
reading a story of colonial times. 

“Tf not from Salem, at least 
from New England,’ Miss Wilson 
answered him. “They were found 
by the greatest American musician, 
about twenty-five years ago, in the 
woods of a certain farm called 
Hillcrest.” 

“MacDowell!” the class exclaimed. 
They knew about this musician’s 
famous home at Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, where “To a Wild 
Rose” was written. 

“How did he find them?” asked 
Ned, sitting up in his seat now. 

“MacDowell used to roam about 
the woods of Hillcrest, and cer- 
tainly he must have put these 
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witches into music after some night 
ramble among the trees. As I lis- 
ten I can almost see him peering 
through the leaves, watching the 
witches by the light of the moon.” 

“Ooh!” said Ned, slipping down 
in his seat again. 7 

“Do not be nervous,” reassured 
Miss Wilson, “at least not until you 
have gone into the woods with 
MacDowell and found out what the 
witches were doing when he dis- 
covered them. We shall see whether 
they were planning any real harm, 
or just a bit of mischief, or a joke. 
Were there only two of them 
sneaking through the shadows, or 
were there many of them having 
a revel?” She set the record play- 
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ing, and the witch music came with 
a whirl. 

“Whee-ee!” Ned drew in _ his 
breath with a whistling sound, but 
there was no other noise until the 
witches had whirled away at the 
close of the music. 

“They were having a_ revel!” 
Miriam said. 

“There were ever so many of 
them!” added William, ‘some in the 
air and some on the ground.” 

“They came in little witch air- 
planes,” Norma declared. “I heard 
the whirring sound.” 

“No,” David corrected her, “they 
came on a hundred _ broomsticks, 
whisking through the trees with 
that quick, whirring sound.” 
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“How do you know?” asked skep- 
tical Ned. 

“I was there with MacDowell!” 
David boasted. “We heard a whir- 
ring sound. “Histl ecsaid* Mace 
Dowell, and we crowded up to a 
tree in the shadows.” 

“Close to the bushes where they 
stopped,” Norma added. 

“Were all of them ugly and 
long-nosed and scary?” Edith asked. 

“Most of them were so funny and 
little that I had to laugh at them,” 
David answered. “They all had 
green eyes, and some of the old 
ones had long noses. They did not 
Scare me, though.” 

“You see, they were all go very 
tiny,’ said Norma. 
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“They sat in a ring around the 
leader,’ David added. 

“T am glad that we have some 
first-hand information,’ Miss Wil- 
son said, “because there is one 
part of the music that I always 
wonder about. What are the 
witches doing when that lovely 
quiet melody comes, and why do 
they break into it so often?” 

“Oh, that is where they make 
the magic—where they weave their 
spell, you know,” David explained. 

“Oh, the incantation!” said Miss 
Wilson. “I see!” 

“May we hear it again and find 
that place?” asked Ned, who was 
becoming interested. 

Miss Wilson turned to the phono- 
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graph... -“Go back “to “yoursearee 
again, David, so that you can be 
ready to answer all our questions.” 

Then the music brought witches 
from all directions. When the 
lovely singing melody came, the 
girls and boys looked at David, 
but he did not see them. He was 
leaning forward, his elbows on _ his 
desk, his chin in his hands, and 
he was staring straight ahead. 

Norma’s eyes were closed. She, 
too, was busy with the witches in 
the far-away New England moon- - 
light. 

When the last tone died away, 
Ned was ready with his question. 
“How did they make their incanta- 
tion?” he asked. 
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David could tell him. “The 
leader laid her broomstick on the 
ground before her, as_ she _ stood 
in the middle of the ring. She 
sang softly and moved her hands 
above the broomstick in time to 
her song. The rest of the witches 
sat on the grass, holding their 
broomsticks. The minute anyone 
did not like the incantation, she 
would jump up and ride around the 


circle, shaking her head and -point- 


ing at the leader.’ 2 aot _ 
Miss Wilson “nodded. “That 
I suppose.” 
“Yes, and at first the older ones 
with the bigger broomsticks kept 
breaking in. They would point at 
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the young ones because the young 
ones liked the incantation,’ David 
explained. 

“You see, the leader is a young’ 
witch, one of the cute, little ones 
with a_greenish-silver broomstick,” 
Norma _ added. 

“One of the funny, little ones 
with pointed caps,’ David agreed. 
“It took a good deal of repeating’ be- 
fore the incantation could be made, 
but finally the little leader got them 
quiet so that she could finish it.” 

“How did she finish it?” asked Ned. 

“The music tells you,” David con- 
tinued. “At the end of the melody 
she stands there in the middle of the 
ring and lifts her greenish-silver 
broomstick like a wand. She turns in 
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each direction, saying to the witches, 
‘Go you eastward— go you southward— 
go you westward— go you northward.’ 
Then with one jerk she is on her broom- 
stick and up into the air. Just that 
quick the rest are all up there with 
her. And whisk! The hundred broom- 
sticks carry them in all directions.” 

“Tike the whir of little witch air- 
planes,’ Norma suggested. 

“May we hear it again?” asked Ned. 

“May we hear it again?” the rest of 
the children echoed. 

“T am glad you like MacDowell’s 
Witches’ Dance,’ Miss Wilson said. 
“As we hear it again, listen for the 
things that David and Norma have 
described.” 

“T am going to listen for the tune 
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of the magic spell—the incantation,” 
announced Miriam. | 

“T shall listen for the part where 
the old witches break in,’ William 
said. . 

“I am going to find the place 
where the young leader lifts her 
greenish-silver broomstick and tells 
them all where to go,’ added Kate. 

When the witches were gone 
again, Edward and William rolled up 
the shades. | 

“How fortunate that David and 
Norma were with MacDowell,” Miss 
Wilson said. 

“How could they be with Mac- 
Dowell twenty years ago?” asked 
matter-of-fact Mary Jane. 

David looked at her pityingly. 
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“That is the magic of music,’ he 
told her. 


WHAT THE PICTURE TELLS WHILE 
THE Music IS BEING PLAYED 


The witches whirl down from the 
sky. 

They ride fast. 

The circle of witches on _ the 
ground whirls, too. 

The little leader tries to quiet 
them. 

Sometimes they jump up. 

Sometimes they dance to the 
music. 
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Sometimes they ride their broom- 
sticks. 

Sometimes they sit quietly. 

Even their little slanting hats 
help to show the exciting music. 
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IX 


POWDERED WIGS AND DAINTY 
| STEPS 


Music: Minuet in G, Paderewski. 


Record: Victor, number 20169. 


“Oh mother, mother, we are going 
to do the prettiest dance,” Jean 
said as she ran in from school. 

Mother laid her book aside. 
“What dance?” she asked. 

“Tt’s the minuet, and our class 
is to do it for the school enter- 
tainment, just as it used to be 
done long ago in France, with 
long dresses and powdered wigs 
and everything. We saw the pic- 
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ture of the French ladies doing 
hee 

“The minuet is always charm- 
ing,’ mother agreed, “and the old 
time costumes do exactly suit the 
steps and the music.” 

“The dresses are oh, so full, and 
so long! We hold them out at 
the side with our finger tips when 
we make the curtsy. We will wear 
a rosebud in our powdered wigs. 
The boys will wear wigs too, tied 
with ribbon at the back and they 
will have lace ruffles in their sleeves 
and at their neck and we will all 
wear buckles on our slippers! The 
music tells us just how to step 
and where to bow. It is beauti- 
ful music.” 
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“Does it go like this?” Mother 
hummed a stately little tune. 

“That's it! That’s it!” Jean caught 
her skirt at both sides with her 
thumb and finger tips, just in time 
to make a curtsy as mother fin- 
inshed the strain. “That is the 
place where the tune says ‘bow.’ 
Isn’t it just as plain as words?’ 

“Just as plain as words,’ mother 
agreed. “It is the Don Juan (Don 
Huan) Minuet by Mozart (moh-tsart) 
and it is a favorite wherever people 
know it.” 

“How did Mozart ever. think to 
make a minuet and write such 
nice music for it?’ Jean wondered. 

Mother smiled. “Long ago the 
minuet was as popular as the fox 
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trot dance is today. There was 
plenty of minuet music before this 
one was written, and Mozart him- 
self composed many other minuets. 
He saw grand ladies and men of 
the courts dancing, and he was 
able to put them into his music, 
powdered. wigs, dainty steps and 
all. Many musicians of today com- 
pose minuets. It has long been a 
music-pattern that everybody likes.” 

Jean shook her head. “I don’t 
believe anyone ever put the dainty 
step and the bow into music as 
well as Mozart did.” 

Mother laughed. “Jean,” she said, 
“you remind me of a story that 
Grandfather once found in an_ old 
German paper. The man who wrote 
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the story was a close friend of 
the great musician, Paderewski (pad- 
er-es-Skee). The two men _ often 
Spent their evenings together. One 
night Paderewski had been play- 
ing some of Mozart’s music, per- 
haps this very minuet. His friend 
‘said that none of the musicians 
of the present time could write 
such charming music as that which 
Mozart had written years before. 
Paderewski only smiled. The next 
night he came again to his friend’s 
home and asked if he was still 
in the mood for Mozart music. 
Then he played a beautiful minuet. 
His friend was delighted and said, 
‘This music proves what I told you 
last night. No one today can 
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make music like it!’ Paderewski 
laughed. ‘Oh my friend,’ he cried, 
‘I am glad you like what I have 
played, for it is my minuet, I made 
it!’ How the two friends did en- 
joy that joke!” 

“TI would like to hear that joke- 
minuet.” Jean said it rather doubt- 
fully. 

Mother nodded. “It is called Pad- 
erewski’s Minuet in G and everybody 
likes to hear it. We will have to 
ask Uncle Ned to bring us a rec- 
ord of it,” 

When Uncle Ned came he asked 
Jean to show him how the minuet 
step was done. She hummed the 
little tune she had learned at school 
and took the little steps and made 
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the deep curtsy. Uncle Ned was 
much pleased. “All minuets must 
be done with dainty steps,” he ex- 
plained, “because the name comes 
from the French word menu mean- 
ing small and dainty.” 

“Is it a French dance?” Jean 
asked. 

“It was first danced in France 
but later in many other coun- 
tries.” 

Mother nodded. ‘Sometimes it 
is called the Colonial dance be- 
cause George Washington and his 
friends danced it during the Co- 
lonial days.” They, too, wore pow- 
dered wigs—and used dainty steps. 

“But today,’. Uncle Ned added, 
“it is known more as a_ beautiful 
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music-pattern, for all minuets fol- 
low the same music-form.” 

Jean touched the _ record-disk 
doubtfully. ‘“Do all minuets have 
a ‘bow’ tune?” she asked. 

“Let us see if this Paderewski 
one does. I will whistle the tune 
as slowly as you hummed the Mo- 
zart tune. You shall take your 
dainty steps to my whistling and 
see if there is a place that’ says 
bows Itegoes lke this’: 

Uncle Ned whistled softly. Jean 
listened. 

“It’s different,” she said, “but I 
do believe my curtsy will go with 
ites Letememtry ce 

Again Uncle Ned whistled the 
tune. This time even more slowly 
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than before. Jean pointed her toe 
and fitted her step to the music. 
Sure enough, just at the right 
time, there was a place in the 
music for the curtsy. 

“Tt does! It does!” she cried. 
“He did know how to make music 
like Mozart, didn’t he?” 

Mother and Uncle Ned laughed. 
“Paderewski did more than just put 
the Mozart bow into his minuet,” 
he explained. pAicer *this (sirst 
part, with steps much like the Don 
Juan minuet steps, Paderewski re- 
membered that Mozart composed 
music for pianos that were very 
different from the ones we have 
today. So he played the first part 
over again and trimmed it up with 
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turns and trills and light running 
figures, such as Mozart used to 
put into his music to make up 
for the thin weak tones of the old 
time instruments. I have brought — 
a record of the Paderewski Minuet 
played by an orchestra. Shall we 
hear it?” 

Uncle Ned set the record-disk 
playing. At once Jean heard the 
tune he had whistled, but she 
caught her breath and looked up 
to Uncle Ned with troubled eyes. 
He lifted the needle question- 
ingly. 

“It’s too fast,’ she told him. 
“It’s much too fast.” 

“It is played much faster than I 
whistled it,’ Uncle Ned agreed, 
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“but you see this time it is not 
being played for dancing. It is 
played as a concert piece. “When 
this minuet is used for dancing it 
is played ‘slowly, as I whistled it 
for you. But you follow the music 
through. The powdered wigs and 
buckled slippers are here. You will 
find them along with your bowing 
tune. See if you don’t.” 

This time, when the music be- 
gan, Jean closed her eyes. She 
wanted to find the old time dancers 
in the minuet. When it ended she 
looked up and smiled to Uncle Ned. 
“Mr. Paderewski and I both like 
the first part the best,” she told 
him. It came into the music over 
and over. Did you hear it, mother, 
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mixed in with the trills and 
turns?” 

Mother nodded. “Yes, but I 
think that I like best the quiet 
part that comes only once in the 
middle. Did you hear that, Jean?” 

Jean shook her head. “I guess 
I didn’t listen very well. I was 
always wanting the first tune to 
come again.” 

“I remember that middle part,” 
Uncle Ned said. “I always think 
the dancers are adding some new 
steps there. The music is more slow 
and very stately. But I can hardly 
say which part I like the best, 
unless it is the very end, which 
is so rapid, yet so dainty, that. it 
leaves me quite breathless.” 
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“We all three like different parts,” 
cried Jean. 

ftnaere wise a part for’ each -of 
us,’ Uncle Ned answered. “Of 
course a proper minuet always has 
just three parts; you choose the 
first part of the pattern, mother 
takes the middle part, or trio as 
ie ise called) “and I take the last 
part, which is just like the first 
part, with some extra fancy tones 
to make it a fine ending.” 

“Let’s listen again,’ Jean said. 
-hewanp eto’ find “the trio and’ I 
want to see if I loose my breath 
at the end.” 

They listened through again. 
When the quiet middle part began, 
Jean smiled across to let mother 
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know that she had found the trio. 
At the end she laughed happily, ‘Oh, 
now, I’m like you, Uncle Ned, I like 
it all so well I can’t choose.” 

“’m glad Paderewski played such 
a beautiful joke,” mother said. 

But Jean said, “I’m glad Mo- 
zart gave him such a good pat- 
tern!” 

Rn 
WHAT THE PICTURE TELLS WHILE 
THE Music Is BEING PLAYED 

The partners bend toward each 
other in a quaint, stately bow. 

They make a graceful curve. 

The dainty colors, the dainty cos- 
tumes, and the stately movement of 
the picture, belong to the minuet of 


long ago and to this Paderewski 
music. 
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Xx 
MUSIC WITH A GERMAN TITLE 


Traumerei, Schumann 
Record: Victor, number 19854. 


Miss Carol wrote a new word on 
the blackboard. 

Billy Bates spelled it aloud, ‘“T-r-a-u- 
m-e-r-e-i. What does that mean?” he 
asked. 

“This is a German word,” Miss 
Carol explained. “It is the title of 


‘ a piece of music.” 


“What is the music about?” Billy 
asked. 

“Tet us see if we can all find out 
by listening to the piece,’ Miss Carol 
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answered. ‘We may not understand 
the German language, but we do all 
understand the language of music.” 

Billy shook his head. “Not unless 

the title tells us what it is about,” 
he said. 
' Miss Carol smiled. “Billy,” she 
said, “sometimes I like to just listen 
to the music and then make up my 
own title.” 

But Billy still shook his head. “I 
couldn’t do that unless I knew what 
it was about,’ he insisted. 

Miss Carol turned to the class. 
“After you have all heard this music,” 
she said, “I would like you each one 
to make up a title which will let me 
know what kind of music you think 
this is.” 
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“Do you mean if it is fast music 
or if it is slow music?” Mary Kelly 
asked. 

“T believe your title could tell me 
more than that,’ Miss Carol answered. 
“Tt may tell me what the music makes 
you think of, it may tell me of some 
story it tells you, or of something 
the music makes you _ feel like 
doing.”’ 

Miss Carol opened the music box. 
Then the music came floating through 
the room. Such quiet, gentle music! 
It made the air of the classroom 
sweet, as though the perfume of spring 
flowers came in the windows. 

Jean laid her head down on her 
arms. The music was telling her a 
story. 
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Jimmy closed his eyes. The music 
was making a picture for him. 

Billy was still shaking his head, 
but Miss Carol did not see him. She 
stood beside the music box listening 
to the slow, soft melody. 

Soon Billy began listening, too. He 
heard the same little tune come over 
and over again in the music. It al- 
ways began the same way, two slow 
tones and then a long, long tone 
that waited and waited before it went 
on singing. Billy noticed that the 
little tune never did finish its song’. 
Hach time, just as he was ready for 
the end, the tune always turned back 
to begin all over again with the long, 
long tone. 


Billy leaned his elbow on the desk 
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and his chin in his hand. He was 
waiting for the long, long tone. Now 
he was following the slow, quiet music 
which made him feel almost drowsy. 
Then, the little tune was gone! It 
slipped away almost without finish- 
ing. Just singing softer and more 
slowly until it faded out. Even after 
it was gone, the room was sweet 
from the music, and quiet, very quiet, 
- just as though the girls and boys were 
still listening to an echo of the little 
tune. 

After a minute, Shorty said, “I 
would call that lazy music.” 

‘No, no, Shorty!” Mary Kelly cried, 
“Lazy is not a nice enough word to 
go with that music.” 

Shorty thought a minute, “Well 
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then,” he said, “I would call it twr- 
light music. It has such a sleepy 
sound.” 

“Yes,” Mary agreed, “It does have 
a sleepy sound, so that is a good name, 
Shorty.” 

Jean thought of a garden where 
the wind was singing the flowers to 
sleep. She called it “The Flower 
Lullaby.” 

Bob thought it should be named, 
“A Song By Moonlight.” 

“What did you think of, Jimmy?” 
- Miss Carol asked. 

“T could see long shadows on the 
grass,’ Jimmy answered, “and the 
sky was all pinkish, just like sunset. 
I was out-of-doors and the hills were 
all sort of misty. Everything was as 
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quiet as could be. Not even a bird 
chirped. A little rabbit didn’t even 
move. It just sat there in the shadow 
listening.” | 

“That would be a quiet picture, 
Jimmy,’ Miss Carol said. Then she 
turned to Billy. ‘How about it, Billy?” 
she asked, “Can you think of a title 
that will tell me how the music made 
you feel?” 

Billy was thinking of a word. Ina 
minute he said, “I guess if I made 
that music I would call it a Dreaming 
Song.” 

Miss Carol nodded. “I like all of 
the titles you give,” she said, “for 
each one tells me that you do 
understand the language of music.” 
Under the German title she had 
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written on the blackboard, she wrote 
the titles the class had made up. 
Twilight Music. 
A Song By Moonlight. 
The Flower Lullaby. 
A Sunset Picture. 
A Dreaming Song. 

“Yes,” she said, “These all suit the 
music. It is as restful as twilight or 
moonlight. It is as sweet as a 
flower lullaby. It is as beautiful as 
a sunset. It is like a dream, too, 
for the little tune fades away and 
comes again and again and it fades 
away at the last like a dream that 
is too good to come true.” 

Then Miss Carol smiled, “But Billy 
comes nearest to what the German 
musician, Schumann (shoo-mahn) 
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named this music, for the title, 
Traumerei, (Troy-muh-rye) really 
does mean Dreaming. 


AYE 


WHAT THE PICTURE TELLS WHILE 
THE Music IS BEING PLAYED 


The first long tones of the music 
drift in from across the misty lake 
and rise, with the tall trees, into the 
soft glowing sky. 

Again and again the music comes 
with the same long tones. 

Each time it brings a beautiful 
dream. 

All the dreams are of peace and 
quiet like the misty hills, and of love 
and happiness like the bright sky. 
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XI 
MOONLIGHT MUSIC 


Music: Adagio from Moonlight Sonata, 
Beethoven. 


Record: Victor, number 6690. 


“How many looked out-of-doors last 
night when the moonlight was over 
everything?” Miss Carol had just come 
in for the music hour. 

“It looked all white,’ Shorty Smith 
said. 

“Kind of grayish-white,”’ Mary Kelly 
corrected. 

“And kind of misty,” Billy Bates 
added. 

“Silvery?” Miss Carol asked. Then 
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she read a poem about moonlight. 
She read it very slowly and quietly. 
Her voice helped the class to know 
what the words meant. 


“Sailing in a quiet balloon, 
Through the sky, the Lady Moon 
Gathers silver star dust there, 
From the roadways of the air. 
Sends it gently floating down 
To the roadways of the town. 
Changing all the dark of night 
Into misty, silver light. 

Silver streets without a sound, 
Follow over silver ground. 
Where the silver sidewalks go, 
Silver houses, row on row! 

A rabbit and his shadow pass, 
A silver flash on silver grass. 
Above, the Lady Moon, a-sail, 
Below, a misty star-dust trail! 


Billy Bates raised his hand. “It 
was just like that last night. I was 
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awake and the sidewalk in front of 
our house was silver.” 

“T was awake in the middle of the 
night and I looked out and every- 
thing was just as still as that too,” 
Jerry said. 

“After mother put my light out,” 
Jean remembered, “the moon came 
in at the window and made the rug 
and the chair silver.’ 

Miss Carol nodded. “The beauti- 
ful moon of last night brought your 
lesson for today. It reminded me 
of some moonlight music you will 
want to know. Silver music, I should 
eall it.” 

“How can music be silver?” Shorty 
asked. 

Miss Carol smiled. “Maybe you 
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can tell me when you hear’ the 
music.” 

“Is it named ‘Moonlight Music?’ ” 
Anne Hall wanted to know. 

“Yes,” Miss Carol answered, “Yes 
it is, though not in just those words. 
Beethoven (Bay-tow-ven), who com- 
posed the music, called it a Sonata, 
which means a certain kind of music 
without words. Then some one, no- 
body seems to be sure who, added 
the word moonlight to the word 
sonata. Now it is always spoken 
of as Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata, 
which means Moonlight Music.” 

“That’s like Mendelssohn’s (Men- 
d’l-sohn) Spring Song,’ Jean re- 
marked. “It named itself.” 

“Quite the same,’’ Miss Carol 
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nodded, ‘‘but there are several 
stories about how this word moon- 
light was given to Beethoven’s 
music.” 

“Tell us the best story about it,” 
Shorty said. 

“You will have to say which is best 
when you hear the music,” Miss 
Carol told him. One friend of Bee- 
thoven’s thought it might be a musi- 
cal-memory of a moonlight evening 
on a quiet lake, with a little boat 
drifting over the rippling water.” 

“A silver boat, I expect,” Jean 
said. 

“On silver water,’ Nelly added. 

“T think I'll like that best.” Billy 
played he was rowing a boat. 

“But the boat was just drifting. So | 
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you couldn’t row,” said Paul shaking 
his head at Billy. ‘The music has to 
be quiet.” 

“How can music be quiet?” Shorty 
said. 

But Miss Carol went right on. 
“Another story tells that Beethoven 
made the sonata after reading a poem 
about a little girl’s prayer.” 

wihavwonldn t be moonlight,” 
Shorty said. 

“She might have been making her 
prayer in the moonlight,” Jimmy ex- 
plained. 

“When the sonata was printed, Bee- 
thoven had the name of a beautiful 
lady whom he knew, printed on it and 
this made some people believe that it 
was written to tell his love for her. 


Ake, 


“Umph!” Shorty shook his head. 

“Well, maybe he sat thinking of 
her in the moonlight until some of 
it got into the music.” Anne Hall 
nodded to Shorty. 

“That might be,’’ Miss Carol 
agreed. “Still another story is that 
Beethoven and a friend were walking 
one evening through a poor part of 
the city where they lived. As they 
passed a little house they heard 
music. Someone was playing one of 
Beethoven’s Sonatas. They stopped 
to listen, but just then the music 
broke off and a sad voice said, ‘Oh 
brother, if only I might once hear 
Beethoven play.’ ‘Sister, dear,’ a sad 
voice answered, ‘I wish that you 
might go to the concert, but we have 
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not even enough money to pay our . 
rent.’ At/that, the great musician 
tapped_on the door and went in, ask- 
ing if he might play for the girl. It 
was the home of a poor shoemaker 
and his blind sister, who loved music 
so much that she had learned to play 
by ear any music she could hear. 
Beethoven seated himself before 
their worn, old instrument and played 
as he would have done at a grand 
concert. The shoemaker and his sis- 
ter had never dreamed such music 
could come from their poor instru- 
ment. They were spell-bound and 
dared not ask who their guest might 
be. Then Beethoven played the son- 
ata, which the girl had been playing 
as he passed. the house, and the name 
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‘Beethoven’ came in a whisper from 
the lips of the girl. When he rose 
to go, the brother and sister caught 
his hands and covered them with 
kisses. ‘One more, only one,’ the 
girl begged. Beethoven seated him- 
self again. The candle had burned 
low and the friend quietly drew aside 
the window curtain letting in a flood 
of moonlight. It touched the keys of 
the old harpsichord and made them 
silver; it made the poor room beau- 
tiful. The fingers of the musician 
pressed the keys and music came, 
quietly, as though it were just a part 
of the silver light, and part of the 
stillness of the little room. It was 
the music of what is now called the 
Moonlight Sonata.” 
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“Beethoven rose and said good- 
night. He promised to come again 
and give the girl some lessons. Then, 
the story tells, he hurried to his home 
that he might write out the music 
while it was fresh in his mind.” 

When she finished the story, Miss 
Carol turned to the magic box, but 
before she set it playing she took up 
the book and again read the lines, 


“Sailing in a quiet balloon, : 
Through the sky, the Lady Moon—” 


Then the music filled the class 
room. 

When it finished, it was quiet 
Jimmy who spoke first. “I think all 
of the stories might be in that 
music,” he said. 
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“Tell us how, Jimmy,” Miss Carol 
smiled. 

“Well, you see, while Beethoven 
was playing for the girl and her 
brother he might have remembered 
the moonlight on that lake and put 
some of it into the music. Then he 
might have remembered the prayer 
and put some of it in, too. And then, 
after he went home and wrote the 
music, maybe he hoped that the 
beautiful lady would like it as 
well as the blind girl had, so he 
wrote her name on it and sent it 
to her.” 

Miss Carol nodded, but Billy Bates 
broke in, ‘“‘There wasn’t even a 
shadow on the lake. Once a little wind 
blew up and I reached for the oars, 
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but in a minute the water was all 
quiet again.” 

“T heard that place in the music, 
too,’ Jean said, “but I thought it 
was where Beethoven was wishing 
with all his might that the little 
blind girl could see. And then he 
remembered that the music helped 
her to see through her mind, and 
he played the rest of the music so 
sweetly and gently that it would just 
suit her.” 

“T think that the music was like 
the poem you read,’ Mary Kelley 
said. “It began so slowly and quiet- 
ly, and then it hurried a little where 
the rabbit was afraid, and then it 
went slowly and quietly again just 
like the silver trail.” 
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“Why, I do believe it was,’ Shorty 
cried. “May we hear it again and 
see?” 

Miss Carol was writing the title 
upon the blackboard, Beethoven's 
Moonlight Sonata. “There are other 
parts to this sonata,” she told them, 
“but it is this first silver music that 
gives it the name.” Again she read 
the poem and again the class lis- 
tened to the music. When she 
finished Miss Carol turned to Shorty. 
“How about it?” she asked. Shorty 
nodded. “It does,” he answered. 

Miss Carol handed him the chalk. 
“Can you write two words under 
the title, two words that tell about 
the music?” 

Shorty thought about. it. “There 
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couldn’t be silver music,” he said, 
“but it does sound just like the out- 
of-doors looked last night———. Oh, 
I know,” he cried, as he went to the 
blackboard, and there, under the 
title that Miss Carol had written, he 
wrote the words, silvery-music. 

Then all the class clapped, be- 
cause those words did exactly describe 
the Moonlight Sonata. 


RAYS 


WHAT THE PICTURE TELLS WHILE 
THE Music IS BEING PLAYED 


The night is very still. 

There are no clouds in the sky. 

The little corner of the town is 
very old. 
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The streets are paved with cobble- 
stones. 

Light shines from only a few 
windows. 

The moon makes silver roofs for 
the houses. 

The moon makes the cobble-stones 
silver, too. 

The music is like the quiet pic- 
ture. 

There are low tones that run along’ 
like the cobble-stones of the dark 
street. 

There is a slow melody as soft and 
silvery as the moonlight. 
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FLAG DAY MUSIC is Miss Buchanan’s interpre- 
tation of Sousa’s popular march. The following 
excerpt from:a letter written to her by Mr. Sousa 
sanctions the story. 


My dear Miss Buchanan: 


When you realize that I am as busy as a 
one-armed paper-hanger, you can see why I 
have not acknowledged your letter and the 
little story on “The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever’ March. 


I am going to send this to some music 
paper with the hope that they will publish 
it; and of course, in my simple and un- 
tutored way, I enjoy the story and no doubt 
always will. 


With every good wish, 
Believe me, 


drf. Phy Seuse 


The TUNE THAT WAS LOST AND FOUND is 
developed from the fact that Kreisler used an un- 
known Beethoven theme in making this RONDINO. 


ANGEL MUSIC is adapted from an article ap- 
pearing in the Milwaukee Journal, December, 1924. 
As related there by Karl Krobath, this well known 
hymn was composed about 1818 in the poor village 
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of Arnsdorf, Salzburg, Austria, by the village school | 
master and the village priest. 


POWDERED WIGS AND DAINTY STEPS re- 
counts a well known anecdote of Paderewski from 
the German perodical, Uber Land und M eer. 


MOONLIGHT MUSIC recounts the several leg- 
ends which have developed about this Beethoven 
composition. The original manuscript was inscribed 
to the Countess Giulietta Guicciardi. A celebrated 
Belin music critic, Rellstab, compared the movement 
of the music to the movement of a boat rocking on 
the waves of Lucern on a moonlight evening. The 
other legends are so frequently told that every child 
is familiar with the name, if not the melody of this 
music, 


MUSIC WITH A GERMAN TITLE relates an 
actual classroom happening in a Kentucky school 
where Miss Buchanan was giving this lesson. The 
children suggested the names used in the story, in- 
cluding the DREAMING SONG. 
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